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EDITOR'S NOTE 


An HIV positive man tells his family about his 
condition. One brother responds with loving 
words of acceptance. The other initially 
responds with selfish words of rejection. 
In “The Fear of Rejection” on page 12, James 
Sakakura, a Japanese-American man, waited 
four years to tell his family about his test 
results. His case is not unique, though. Many 
HIV-infected Asian-Pacific Islanders fear 
telling their families because of an unwilling- 
ness to discuss sexual issues. 
| doubt they are the only ones facing these 
fears. | don’t see how anyone could find it 
easy to share such sad news. HIV positive 
people are probably afraid of how their loved 
ones will respond. Will they open their arms 
to embrace or will aney point their fingers to 
~ scold? 
About six months ago, | found out that.a 
heterosexual male friend of mine tested pos- 
itive. When | heard the news, all | could think 
about was how much | care about him and 
how scared he must feel. Because | don’t. 
see him very often, | sent him a card to let 
him know I love him and don’t think any 
differently of him. 
What about you? What would you Say if a 
close friend told you he was HIV positive? 
What would you tell your sister in the same 
Situation? Would you lovingly empathize 
with her pain or would you selfishly be 
afraid you’ve been infected by her? © 
These people facing the high possibility of 
dying of AIDS need to know someone loves 
them. They need the reassurance that no 
matter how long they live, someone will 
always Care for them. Wouldn’t you want the 
same? 


Stephanie Wallace, Editor in Chief 
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He’s been in the California State University, 
Long Beach weight room for nearly two hours 
doing squats, curls and bench presses. He'll be here 
tomorrow and the next day, too. His daily workouts 
are all he has left of the vigorous routine he grew 
accustomed to as a former free safety for the Forty- 
Niner's football team. 

On December 10, 1991, former CSULB 
President Curtis McCray announced that he and 
Acting Athletic Director David O’Brien had decided 
to drop the school’s football program. McCray felt 
cutting the team was necessary, considering the state 
of the economy. 

O’Brien stood solemnly by McCray’s side as he 
made the announcement two years ago. He believed 
CSULB could not realistically compete in Division 
1-A football while only spending $1.3 million for 
the program, while competing schools were spend- 
ing $2.6 to $10 million. 

Of $1.3 million spent to have the team, the state 
funded $350,000 for the head coach and assistants’ 
salaries. The Forty-Niner Athletic Foundation and 
game receipts financed the remainder. 

“T think politics, money and the fact that we 
weren’t winning any of our games were the reasons 
they dropped it,” Amas said. Amas transferred 
to CSULB after attending Chabot Junior 
College in Hayward, Calif., where he was the 
league’s Defensive Back of the Year. 

“Two weeks before football was dropped,” 
Amas said, “President McCray went to one of 
our games in New Mexico and told us there 
was nothing to worry about—to go out there 
and play our hearts out. He’d make sure we’d 
be here the next year.” 

Former Wide Receiver Keith Fitzgerald felt 
shocked and dismayed. “It came all of a 
sudden,” he recalled. “We were told by 
McCray there was going to be a team that next 
year.” 

Football players with no team to play on 
were forced to make decisions about their 
futures. Should they transfer to a school with a 
team, stay at CSULB or drop out altogether? 

Both Amas and Fitzgerald decided to 
continue their education at CSULB. After the 
elimination of the team, the school offered to 
continue all scholarships until their four years 
were completed. Of the 63 that were receiving 
scholarship money, only seven stayed. 

Amas and Fitzgerald, now fifth-year seniors, 
have found their eligibility has ended. Adams 
works part-time as a cashier at Costco. He couldn’t 
transfer to another school like most of the players. 
He had one year of eligibility left but was not good 
enough to receive a scholarship from another 
school, especially for only one year. 

As far as adjusting to life without football, Adams 
claimed, “It helped me in the long run. I can take 
more classes and not worry about going to practice 
or traveling to out-of-state games.” Adams hopes to 
graduate this year with a bachelor's degree in physi- 
cal education and then coach high school football. 

Fitzgerald still plays the sport with other former 


members on an intramural team. He also works 
part-time assisting handicapped children. 
According to Fitzgerald, things have worked out 
well for most of his friends. 

Other team members were not so fortunate. 
According to former Head Coach Willie Brown, 
some dropped out of school because their eligibility 
at CSULB had run out and no other schools offered 
them scholarships. 

Todd Studer, a former quarterback for the Forty- 
Niners, quit school for a year after he broke his jaw 
in a 1991 game. The injury left him unable to play 
for six weeks. By the time he was able to return to 
the field, McCray and O’Brien had already decided 
to drop the program. 

“Once I got hurt it went from bad to worse. I 
couldn’t play,” Studer, shoulders shrugg, remem- 
bered. “I didn’t go to class. I just hung out at bars. 

“What can you do?” he questioned, then sighed. 
“Tt’s not like you lost a family member. You just 


have to accept it eventually.” Studer resumed classes 
at CSULB last spring and looks forward to 
graduating this year. 

Currently studying criminal justice, he is 
ambivalent about his major. “I don’t know,” he says. 


“When you’re 18, you want to take the easy route. 
For me it was football. Then that didn’t work out.” 
Studer continues to work out on the athletic field 
four days a week. His girlfriend watches from the 
sidelines, just like she did when he played for the 
Forty-Niners. 
Every now and then Brown sees some of his 


former players working out in the weight room, a 
room that remains hauntingly empty compared to 
the clatter and clank of weights heard almost two 
years ago. It leaves one to wonder if the room will 
ever again be filled with those sounds. # 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CHUCK KALNBACH 
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ing the right 
program. 


“A Great Place For Your Nest Egg.” She read 
the bright orange flier and laughed. “Right,” she 
whispered. Here she was in line at the bank, about 
to deposit her paycheck. As if there would be any- 


thing left to start saving for her future after paying 


the phone bill, car insurance, the tuition increase 
and whatever else. What a joke. 

Heidi Caswell, a California State University, 
Long Beach political science major, reacted the way 
many students might. “I know that I need to start 
saving for my future,” she said. “but it’s something 
I’m putting off until I’m older. I keep telling myself 
that once I graduate and get my first job, things will 
be different.” 

Many students may not realize that investing can 
be done and it doesn't necessarily require a lot of 
money. The small investor may choose from many 
options, ranging from savings accounts at a local 
bank to stocks and bonds. The key is understanding 

what’s out 


there and find- 


Now for 
those thinking, “But I’m too young to invest,” pay 
close attention. It is never too early to begin 
investing for the future. “The key element for 
anyone to be a successful investor is time,” said 
Kevin Power, a stockbroker for Dean Witter in San 
Marino. 

Young people commonly invest through conven- 
tional savings accounts. While easy to open, they 
require relatively small initial deposits. Investors can 
also add to them anytime. On the downside, a 
minimum amount must remain in some at all times 
to avoid periodic service charges. In addition, the 
rate of return ranks much lower than that of a 
riskier investment. The bank offering the highest 
rate along with the more frequent compounding 
(the frequency at which the bank credits the interest 
rate to the account) gives the most in return. 

U.S. government savings bonds provide a good 
opportunity if a person has, say, $50 to spend. The 
federal government sells the EE bond at only half of 
its face value price. For example: Harry buys a $100 


fac 


bond for only $50. When it matures, he gets the 
face value price back ($100), along with whatever 
interest it accrued. The drawback? It can take 
longer than ten years to mature. 

Savings accounts and U.S. savings bonds give the 
small investor conservative routes. One can feel 
confident that no matter what happens, the return 
will at least equal the amount originally invested. 

The stock market, however, is 
not as predictable or secure. “In our 
capitalistic society, if there’s no risk, 
there’s no reward,” said Phil Webb, 
vice-president of investments at 
Chase Manhattan Private Bank in 
San Francisco. According to Webb 
and other sources, common stocks 
are, therefore, a popular route for 
small investors. While risky, they 
also allow the opportunity to really 
make some money. 

When people decide to invest in 
common stocks, they invest in what are called 
mutual funds, creating indirect.ownership. In 
effect, “you are buying shares of a company that 
buys shares of other companies,” wrote Donald R. 
Nichols in "Starting Small, Investing Smart," mean- 
ing investors must buy stocks through a broker 
rather than directly from a company. 

With mutual funds, the minimum initial 
investment is low ($100 for some funds) as are addi- 
tional ones (usually $25). Also, mutual funds 
allow the investor to set a goal and choose how 
to meet it, from long-term capital gains to 
more aggressive approaches to money-making. 
Stockbrokers provide professional management 
and advice. 

“For the novice, emerging investor, mutual 
funds are most appropriate,” said Randal J. 
Bressette, certified financial planner for The 
Bressette Companies in Huntington Beach. 
“They let you define any investment strategy 
you want.” 

Jeff Morgan, a recent graduate of finance at 
California Polytechnic University at Pomona, 
swears by mutual funds for college students. 


"In our capitalistic 
society, tf there's no 
risk, there's no 
reward." 


“One main advantage is that the investor has easy 
access to his or her money,” Morgan said. "He or 
she just writes to the company that they want to 
redeem some of the shares, and the company will 
send them a check within seven days.” 

So how does one go about purchasing stocks? 
According to Power, an investor may buy them in 
one of two ways: the easy way or the hard way. For 
the easiest approach, contact a 
stockbroker. They can be found in 
the phone book. 

Stockbrokers recommend stocks 
that fit the investor's needs most 
appropriately, as well as give 
information regarding how the 
stocks have fared in the past. They 
do all the work, but remember, it 
does not come cheaply. 

No-Load funds, the more diffi- 
cult approach, are sold directly by 
companies without the help of a 
stockbroker. The investor does not pay a commis- 
sion, or "load," to anyone. With these, an investor 
must go to the library and read through money 
magazines and other investment sources. 

In essence, even small investors help shape their 
financial futures. They choose what route to follow, 
from the conservative to the risky. So stop and 
think before you deposit your next paycheck. What 
about that nest egg you could begin contributing 
to? 
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Conflict stirs on the college campus as 
a small but vocal group of protestors try to 
prevent the university from fencing off a green piece 
of undeveloped land—land the university gave to the com- 
munity over 20 years ago. The organic gardens have blossomed on 
the corner of State University Drive and Bellflower Boulevard since the first 
Earth Day in 1970. Now administration officials want to uproot the vegetables and erect a 
mall. The crew stands poised to begin work. In an attempt to halt the destruction, one protes- 


tor chains herself to a fencepost. The police move in to make an arrest. The protestors vow to fight on. 


a 


ct a 


ytes- 


Sound like U.C. Berkeley? It’s actually the laid- 
back campus of California State University, Long 
Beach, and the battle cry here is “Save Puvungna!” 

The controversy surrounds a development plan 
that wouldn’t die. Instead it has risen from the grave 
to haunt the campus and those opposed to 
developing this particular plot of land. 

Thousands of years before any European set foot 
on this continent, the Los Angeles Basin was home 
to the Tongva people. Near the confluence of the 
San Gabriel River and Coyote Creek, on a hill 
overlooking Alamitos Bay, was Puvungna, “the place 
from which all stems,” wrote Martin Alcala, chair- 
person for the Tongva Tribal Council, in a letter to 
interim CSULB President Karl Anatol. The village 


of Puvungna is a spiritual center for the Jauneno, 
Serrano, Luideno, Dieguenos and Tongva people as 
the “holiest of holy sites,” Alcala wrote. 

“Puvungna is the birthplace of our spirituality,” 
explained Jim Alvitre, a local Tongva who has been 
living on the site since the controversy started. 
Puvungna was where Chungichnish lived, god and 
lawgiver of his people. “The creator spoke to him 
in his visions. He told us how we were supposed to 
live,” Alvitre explained. 

The first Spaniard to set foot on Tongva land 
was Gaspar de Portola in 1769. That marked the 
beginning of the mission period, when diseases 
brought by the Spanish took a heavy toll on the 
indigenous people. Those that survived were relo- 
cated to missions. The Spanish dubbed them the 
Gabrielino as they were known for years to follow. 

In 1949, almost 200 years after Gaspar de 
Portola first set foot on Tongva land, CSULB was 
opened, built on top of Puvungna. 

In. 1972, while installing a fire hydrant next to 
the organic gardens, a work crew discovered the 
remains of a Native American. The remains were 
reburied. The next year, George Salazar, then 
director of Rancho Los Alamitos, proposed regis- 
tering the site with the National Register of 


Historical Places. Together with the help of Dr. 
Keith Dixon, CSULB archeology professor, the site 
was registered through a lengthy process that 
involved several agencies at both state and federal 
levels. On February 13, 1974, the site was added to 
the registry. 

In the early ‘80s, the university became 
interested in developing the 22-acre plot and hired 
archeological consultant Roger J. Desautels to dig 
some test holes. Desautels gave a green light to 
construction. 

At the university's request, the report was sent to 
the anthropology department to be reviewed. 
Dixon, along with Jane Rosenthal and Steve 
Williams, examined the Desautels report. According 


to Dixon, the report contained “significant flaws.” 

“But,” Dixon added, “the university ignored the 

flaws because they liked the results they got.” 
Continued on page 18 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: JIM ALVITRE 
PEERS OUT FROM BEHIND A 
FENCE, SURROUNDING THE 
ORGANIC GARDENS. 

THIS PAGE, TOP: A SIGN 
HONORS THE HISTORICAL 

SITE OF PUVUNGNA. 
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CONSTRUCTION DEBRIS LITTERS 
THE CORNER OF LOT D. 
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TOP: KENDRA ARD, WOMEN'S FOIL CAPTAIN, JUMPS ROPE TO WARM UP BEFORE A 
PRACTICE MATCH. MIDDLE LEFT: BLADES AND MASKS LINE THE WALL OF THE 
PRACTICE LOCKER. MIDOLE CENTER: GARY BURKE, A NATIONAL COMPETITOR, 
LUNGES AT HIS OPPONENT, DURING A PRACTICE MATCH. MIDDLE RIGHT: STAN 
ROGERS, MANAGER OF THE TEAM, GATHERS THE PROPER FENCING GEAR. 

BOTTOM: THE TEAM WARMS UP WITH THIRTY PUSH-UPS. 
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oach Jo Redmon’s voice cuts through the din of the latest members of the California State 
University, Long Beach fencing team, a 30-year legacy. “All right! Grab a rope!” Redmon 
yells. The ritual begins. 

It’s time for a few “innings” of baseball — a euphemism for jumping rope. 
Thirty jumps in 20 seconds, rest. Forty-five jumps in 30 seconds, rest, etc. 
Some fear spontaneous combustion. 

Next the fencers stretch in a circle and Redmon stretches with them, 
constantly reminding them not to stretch their mouths. Soon the team pairs 


up and works at several stations for 30 seconds each. With exercises like 
push-ups, leg-ups, sit-ups, weight lunges and more, throwing-ups become 
common for those less in shape than others. 

After the footwork and drills, their bodies aching and dead, they’re finally 
allowed to fence each other. Two white-clad figures stand four meters from 
each other. The director calls for readiness. “Begin!” he yells. 

The fencers inch forward, hesitate, then inch forward some more, slender 
blades rising as they near each other. Their heels lift a bit; their knees sink 
into a stance of loose readiness. Two dangerous creatures size each other up. 

Suddenly one attacks directly into the chest of the other, blade arrowing 
forward. The other takes a step back and brings his blade to meet his attack- 
er’s — it never does. The attack was a feint, slipping under the defending 
blade at the last minute. The point of the blade rushes into the now 
unprotected area. 

The defender, instead of bringing the blade directly back to parry the 
second attack, stops retreating. He drops his point and swings the blade 
underneath the other’s, collecting the blade and shoving it aside. A counter 
carte parry. The other, caught in his forward motion, tries to disengage under the blade again, but finds 
himself too close. By then he’s noticed the point sticking deep in this chest. 

“Halt!” bellows the director. “Touch left. Fencer’s ready? Fence!” * 
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announced, “Mom, I’m HIV positive“ 


brothers are afraid to tell their familiesum 


Goishi believes most members of the Asian- 
Pacific communities believe HIV and AIDS are not 
issues they need to be concerned with. “Denial leads 
to ignorance,” he said. 

Sakakura agrees with Goishi. “Asians are worse— 
far worse,” he said. “There’s a lot of denial.” 

Contributing to the high level of denial, Goishi 
feels, is the reluctance parents have toward dis- 
cussing sexual issues with their children which 
hinders AIDS education. “With HIV, you must 
discuss,” Goishi said. 

While other communities talk openly about 
AIDS, Goishi feels most Asian-Pacific people don’t 
because of the stigma attached to the disease. Some 
might share their condition with one close family 
member or their close gay friends, but not their 
entire family. “They would rather die,” Goishi 
explained, “than reveal that they’re HIV positive 
and bring shame to the family.” 
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What mstuy Mouth to be om ablernstine to drinking 


rederick Kauppi cycled along the Newport 
Beach boardwalk one foggy August night and 
pedaled his beach-cruiser right into a night of 
jail-time and fines. 

The 49-year-old was heading home from one of 
Newport’s many ocean-front bars when two 
Newport Beach Police Department (NBPD) beach 
patrol officers approached him on their bicycles. 
Noticing him swerving in their direction, the 
officers stopped Kauppi. 

After administering a field sobriety test, they 
arrested him for riding a bicycle under the influence 
of alcohol. 

“I was the only one on the boardwalk,” Kauppi 
remembered of his arrest. “I was just driving down 
the sidewalk, looking about three feet in front of 
me, and I didn’t even see them.” 

Kauppi’s experience illustrates many in a growing 
trend. This infraction, a violation of California 
Vehicle Code 21200.5, is often enforced on bike 
paths and boardwalks. 

The code, established in 1986, renders a person 
riding a bike equal to a person driving a car, 
requiring a cyclist to follow the same rules of the 
road an automobile driver does. “Everybody has the 
same laws,” said Corporal J. Lomely of the Long 
Beach Police Department (LBPD). “If you’re riding 
a bike you should pretend you’re [driving] a car.” 

“A lot of people do get arrested and convicted of 
it,” Lomely said, referring to riding a bike while 
under the influence of alcohol. 

Every person pulled over for this infraction is 
subject to a field sobriety test and chemical tests, 
either blood, breath or urine. Sentenced riders pay a 
maximum fine of $250 plus court costs. 

While an automobile DUI mandates immediate 
suspension of the violator’s driver’s license, a cyclist 
only faces such punishment if this and one other 
violation have not been resolved. “One could be a 
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registration violation and the other could be, possi- 
bly, the bicycle violation which they didn’t pay,” 
said Terry Keenan, driver improvement manager 
for the policy unit of the DMV. 

According to Paul Meyer of Paul Meyer and 
Associates, a law firm specializing in DUI claims, 
underage violators usually have their licenses 
suspended for a year, regardless of other 
outstanding violations. 

CA Vehicle Code 1803.6 does not allow the 
court to report the violations to the DMV. The 
convictions find their way onto a person’s 
permanent record, though, in the case of non-pay- 
ment or failure to appear in court. 

Among the handful of Harbor Municipal Court 
cases, the largest fine to date totaled $406. “The 
court looks at each case separately,” said Helen 
Walker, administrative services assistant. “Then we 
assess our costs and set deadlines to pay the fine.” 

According to Meyer, these infractions can easily 
be contested. “Those cases are on the same realm as 
boating cases,” said Meyer. “The reason being is 
that basically you have an unstable vehicle. So a 
person who swerves or something on a bicycle is not 
necessarily under the influence.” 

An intoxicated person behind the wheel of a car 
poses a threat to other drivers and people on the 
street. But according to the LBPD and the Orange 
County MADD Chapter, an intoxicated cyclist 
poses little risk to pedestrians. The majority of bicy- 
cle-related accidents occur when a cyclist obstructs 
the path of an automobile. 

“The [cyclists] being hit are a hazard to vehicle 
traffic,” Lomely said. 

Blurred vision, poor judgment and altered 
reaction times can result in serious injury to 
intoxicated cyclists. With this possibility of self- 
inflicted injuries, what many think of as a safe 
alternative to driving may prove costly. “It’s safer 


i 


My 


bing hid drning proving costly, 


OSSi- for some citizen going down the street that doesn’t 
pay,” get hit by some drunk driver,” said Lomely, “but it’s PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELYSE WHITTAKER 
lager not safer for the biker.” 

According to Stan Solin, board 
and member for MADD and member of 
aims, the Orange County Bicycle Riders 
NSes Association, most arrests take place 
ther | at the beach. “You can bet that 

most of the bikes are beach cruis- 
y the ers,” he said. 
The Beach areas like Newport and 
on’s Belmont Shore, known for endless 
~pay- sand, surf and recreation, harbor a 
notable amount of taverns to cool 
Zourt down with a cold one. At most 
‘The places the bicycle is the preferred 
felen method of travel. 
n we “Pub Crawls,” or sponsored bar- 
BA hopping, invite large numbers of 
easily people to ride their bikes from bar 
lm as to bar, while consuming their 
ng is favorite poison at each of the 
So a taverns along the route. While lone 
snot. cyclists do not pose much of a 
problem for pedestrians, these 
a car mobile parties tend to create a dan- 
1 the gerous situation on the boardwalk. 
ange Added patrols in these areas have 
rclist resulted in an increase in the 
bicy- number of arrests. “It picks up in 
ructs the summer months,” said Sergeant 
Andy Gonis of the NBPD. “Kids 
hicle are down here and they end up 
drinking too much. Our beach 
ered officers are alert for people on bikes 
ry to who appear incapacitated," he con- 
sel f- tinued. "They stop them. They talk 
safe to them. And if they are incapaci- 
safer tated, they will arrest them.” 9& 
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and private moments 
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EID 


Lingerie, Oils, Condoms, Cards, Adult Products, 
Gifts for Bachelor Parties, Birthdays & Showers ™ 


* RUBBER TREE 


5018 E. 2nd St., Long Beach 
310/434-0027 


$6.6 BILLION IN FINANCIAL AID 


UNCLAIMED! 


SCHOLARSHIPS & GRANTS 


e NO RISK e NOT BASED ON GPA 
e¢ 100% MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


CORPORATE FUNDING USA 
310/427-4113 
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féz counselors and _ family 
members. PALS for AIDS 
provides free Chinese, 


THE FEAR OF REJECTION CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


reaching Asian-Pacific people, does not turn 
away others that come for help. 

The demand for assistance in these 
communities has provoked other county-fund- 
ed programs such as the Pacific 
Asian Language Services for 
AIDS. Volunteer interpreters 
help HIV positive, monolin- 
gual Asian-Pacific individuals, 
or those diagnosed with AIDS, 


communicate with doctors, 


Japanese, Korean, Vietnamese, 
and Filipino translation 
services. 

After Sakakura announced his test results, 
some of his family took the responsibility to 
become educated about the disease. His mother 
actively participates in two support groups: 
Mothers of AIDS Patients and Being Alive. 
“Becoming educated and getting involved is her 
way of dealing with her feelings,” Sakakura 
explained. His father, however, has not made 
any efforts to learn more about HIV and AIDS. 

According to Goishi, the amount of time a 
person’s family has been in the United States 
affects how a person responds to AIDS-related 


"They would rather 
die than reveal 
that they're HIV 
positive and bring 
shame to the family." 


issues. He believes those families that have 
lived in the states longer discuss issues more 
openly. 

Reyes agrees with Goishi because the more 
highly integrated families have 
better access to information. 

Asian-Pacific born individu- 
als and recent immigrants 
encounter language barriers as 
well as denial. Although 
language difficulties did not 
contribute to Sakakura’s prob- 
lem, he experienced other 
obstacles in dealing with AIDS 
and his family. 

By reading available litera- 
ture, Sakakura kept himself informed about the 
virus. Believing that only 30 to 50 percent of 
HIV positive patients develop full-blown AIDS, 
he went into complete denial and turned to 
drugs. 

One day, while smoking marijuana with a 
friend, Sakakura realized he was hiding behind 
his drug addiction to avoid facing the truth. 

After. entering drug rehabilitation, he was 
advised by his counselors to tell his family 
about his condition. 

“The announcement has actually pulled the 
family together. We stay pretty close,” 


We'RE IN THE IVIARKET 
FOR THE FINEST! 


FINANCIAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
We seek outstanding Broker Trainees 
to promote our full service NASD 
Brokerage Firm. You must be a self- 
motivated person with superior 
interpersonal skills and a commit- 
ment to excellence. 


Pacific Coast Financial Securities, Inc. 
is seeking new talent to develop our 
business and build relationships with 
new and existing clients in our Long 
Beach based company. 


For immediate consideration, please 
call for appointment now. 


1-800-394-PCFS 
310/983-6750 


Pacific Coast Financial Securities 
Member NASD, SIPC 
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TAKE THIS LITTLE QUIZ: 


1) Are you female and 25 years of age or older? 
2) Do you have a “clean” MVR record (no moving 
violations or acv‘dents in the past 3 years?) 

3) Have you had continuous auto insurance for 
three years? 
If you can answer “yes” to all three questions — 


WE HAVE THE AUTO 
INSURANCE RATES FOR YOU!! 


MONTHLY 


AGE MODEL YEAR __ PREMIUM 


NISSAN SENTRA 1991 
JEEP WRANGLER 1992 
VOLKSWAGEN RABBIT 1993 
HONDA ACCORD 1991 
JEEP CHEROKEE 1993 


$58.07 
$66.17 
$77.83 
$64.67 
$72.48 


* Rates based on coverage of $15,000/$30,000 bodily injury liability. $15,000/$30,000 
Uninsured Motorist, $5,000 Property, $500 comprehensive and collision covering a fe- 
male driver, 25+, with no citations or accidents, continuous coverage for three years, 


We sell homeowner's & 
renter's insurance, too! 


CALL TODAY: 
A GREATER 
LONG BEACH 
AND LAKEWOOD 
AGENCY 


653 Havana, Long Beach 
310/597-BEST (2378) 


JT'S CONSULTATIONS 


e Have you been injured in an auto accident, 
a trip & fall, dog bite, etc? 

e Has your case been turned down by an 
attorney or insurance company? 
You may not need an attorney 
or their high fees! 

Call us! Difficult cases are our specialty! 
Small cases OK. 

e We offer our Ist consultation FREE! 
¢ We make house calls! 

e Low contingency fees. 
¢ No recovery, no fee. 


STUDENT DISCOUNT AVAILABLE 


714/751-3949 


Loe ® 
MEXICAN RESTAURANT & CANTINA 


Cordially invites you & your guest to enjoy one 


COMPLIMENTARY 
ENTREE 


when a second ENTREE of equal or greater value is purchased. 
Tax included in discount. Tip not included. 
Valid anytime at Long Beach only. 
6270 E. Pacific Coast Hwy., Long Beach, CA 90803 


(310) 596-3371 
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Sakakura said. “My family is healthy enough 
where they haven’t told outside members or 
other family because they feel it’s my decision 
to tell them. 

“Many of the good Asian families are like 
shells within shells,” he continued, “as if they 
keep everything within this one shell, then 
everything is fine. If it should get out, then they 
try to keep it within this other shell.” 

APAEP and APAIT both promote 
improving communication within families. 
APAEP provides telephone services in six dif- 
ferent languages— Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Filipino, Thai, and Vietnamese—as an option 
to face-to-face interaction. “The telephone 
service is used more often...because the shame 
and fear involved with AIDS is so negatively 
coated,” Reyes said. 

The strong support groups formed by the 
two programs also help the Asian-Pacific 
people with AIDS form surrogate families if 
their own have deserted them. 

For Sakakura, working with APAIT 
constantly reminds him of his condition. “I hate 
dealing with it. I hate being reminded of it,” 
Sakakura said. 

Although he tries to maintain a strong 
support network of close friends, he said, 
“There really is nothing you can do to prepare 
for what is to come. I’ve been fortunate 
though,” Sakakura continued. “I haven’t been 
shut out by my family. Others I know aren’t so 
lucky.” 

University Magazine acknowledges AIDS is 
both a heterosexual and homosexual disease 
that affects both men and women worldwide. 
University Magazine also recognizes that all 
people, not just Asian-Pacific Islanders, fear 
telling their families about their condition. 


ASIAN PACIFIC AIDS EDUCATION PROJECT 
ASIAN PACIFIC HEALTH CARE VENTURE 

300 WEST SUNSET BOULEVARD 

LOS ANGELES, CA 90012 

PHONE: 213-346-0370/ FAX: 213-346-0373 
CONTACT: ERIC REYES 


ASIAN PACIFIC AIDS INTERVENTION TEAM 
1313 WEST EIGHTH STREET, SUITE 224 

LOS ANGELES, CA 90017 

PHONE: 213-353-6038/ FAX: 213-413-1539 
CONTACT: DEAN GOISHI, DIRECTOR 


ASIAN YOUTH CENTER 

(CANTONESE AND MANDARIN) 

9032 MISSION DRIVE 

ROSEMEAD, CA 91770 

PHONE: 818-309-0622/ FAX: 818-309-0717 
CONTACT: JENNY MEI 


Where To Go For Help 


INDOCHINESE YOUTH CENTER (VIETNAMESE) 
14112 SOUTH KINGSLEY DRIVE 

GARDENA, CA 90247 

PHONE: 310-768-8064/ FAX: 310-768-2779 
CONTACT: MIMI NGUYEN OR TOM TRAN 


KOREAN HEALTH EDUCATION, INFORMATION, 
AND REFERRAL CENTER (KOREAN) 

981 SOUTH WESTERN AVENUE, SUITE 404 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90006 

PHONE: 213-732-5648/ FAX: 213-732-3857 
CONTACT: EUNICE OH 


T.H.E. CLINIC/ASIAN HEALTH PROJECT 
(ILOCANO, JAPANESE, LAO, TAGALOG, THAI, 
TONGAN, VIETNAMESE, AND VISAYAN) 

3860 WEST KING BOULEVARD 

LOS ANGELES, CA 90008 

PHONE: 213-295-6571/ FAX: 213-295-6577 
CONTACT: CRACE SISON 
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HAVING 
TROUBLE 


DECIDING WHEN & WHERE 
TO GO FOR YOUR 
BREAKS AND VACATIONS? 


CAMPUS 
TRAVEL (fi 


STUDENT UNION 
PLAZA LEVEL 
310/985-4000 


CLIT 
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Mugg? 


Pizza Delivery 


985-4133 


We Deliver Anywhere 
On Campus! 


“On Sunday evening an unprecedented event will 
occur tn our community. The South Coast Chorale 
will be the first erformers on the Performing Arts 
Center stage. Please Join us to make it an ‘event. ” 


—Bob Phibbs 
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2121 E. BROADWAY, LONG BEACH 
(310)433-0692 


PERFORMING 
ARTS CENTER 
Ce Sia naa lean 
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FRIENVS VONT LET FRIENDS DEIVE TRUNK 


DIFFERENT DEGREES OF SUCCESS THE PLIGHT OF PUVUNGNA CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
&< | After Dixon and his colleagues university would have its mall. de 
i HE \ \ ORK Is ! TARD. had apparently set the record Only a small group of organic ee 
straight, the university seemed sat- _ gardeners stood in the way. a 
HE ROMOTIONS isfied with the faculty members’ In early June, as summertime =e 
q 99 findings and President Steve Horn _left the campus deserted, the af 
REN Te expressed his approval. The organic gardens were destroyed, bi 
university acknowledged the despite the prayers and protests of mn 
Kevin Moore Oey 
iS At Coenaniccions significance of the local commu- 
CSU Long Beach, 1986 Puvungna. And so nity. The Native w 
Aree renas cr Sou nAey the conflict sur- American commu- a| 
Since-Enterprise recognizes and rewards talent, the average length of time it takes to roun ding the plans nity was offended al 
reach a management level position is less than three years. Of course, that has a lot to do P hath ex 
with our initial selection of candidates. to pave Fuvungna "i ° tha ey were 
has smoldered for Puvungna ts the being denied access as 
We hire ambitious, sales-oriented individuals who recognize what it takes to succeed. If almost 10 years. birth place of our to one of their Ic 
this describes you, enter our fast-paced business as a Management Trainee, and we'll In BD is dol re 
reward your dedication and innovation with raises, promotions and the opportunity to go a , Macaipeote spirituality. i Mosh secre Pass: be 
as far as your talent will take you. 1992, it caught fire The American 
again. That’s when Civil Liberties i ed 
Sales Management Trainees CSULB officials Union (ACLU) || 
$23 000 declared there was stepped in, trying 40 
9 nothing of cultural to protect the reli- re 
* ABS/BA degree ; f { or historical value under the land gious freedom of the Native a 
¢ Strong communication skills, enthusiasm and drive ; . be 
+ Retail/Sales experience a plus and announced plans to raze the Americans. 
gardens and lease the land out to How did the university react? ee 
If you're a bright and motivated person who would like to become an important part of developers. The university appar- By ordering another archeological 
our success, join the Enterprise team. Please call Samantha at 310/516-4890 or fax a il dtl chesland by 
resume to 310/516-4874. An equal opportunity employer. Re patch ine, TS oe sO , a ht a Pl. 
developer who planned to build a The prodigious amounts of 
mini-mall. Almost 20 years after construction on campus shadowed ds 
i the site was placed on the National by budget cuts and cancelled ag 
ENTERPRISE Register of Historic Places, the classes have many students won- am 
| 
€ GILLYGUDDYS | 
= | 
: 7) 


dering, “Where is all this money 
coming from?” The fact is that vir- 
tually all of the money for the 
construction comes from voter- 
approved 
bond 
money. 
But 
what 
about 
all the 
expensive 
archeo- 
logical 
research 
being conduct- 
ed? State law 
requires an envi- 


ronmental impact 
report, including 
archeological research, 
before any construction 
can begin. 

According to a report published 
by CSULB’s Office of Physical 
Planning, the CSU system shelled 
out nearly $700,000 for these cul- 
tural resource studies. That 
includes $24,000 just for the 22- 


GABRIELINO 


acres adjacent to the organic gar- 
dens to determine if that land is 
indeed Puvungna. 

But as Dixon pointed out, 
“There’s never been any question 
of that. Until this year...by the 
administration.” He added that 
the evidence of Puvungna is ethno- 
historical and not archeological 
and thus no further digging is 

needed. 

Mo Tidemanis, director of 
physical planning, said that 
regardless of the 
significance of the 
site, the university 
has no legal 
obligation to 
stop its 
develop- 

ment. 
The 
ethical 
question 


surrounding 
the controver- 
sial development of Puvungna, the 
spiritual birthplace of the Tongva 
tribe, marches on. 


¢ COOKBOOKS 
e GIFT BOOKS 
e PAPERBACKS 


e HARDCOVER 
e CHILDREN'S 
e TRAVEL 


p CLOSEOUT SALE ENDS 12/17/93 


JOYEUX NOEL ¢ AKEMASHITE OMEDETOO « FELIZ NAVIDAD 


BLUE MARBLE 
COFFEEHOUSE 


Order Your 


Holiday Baskets 


Today 
I 800-303-JAVA (5282) 


Your order delivered to your office on campus! 
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¢ MERRY CHRISTMAS ¢ FROHE WEIHNACHTEN ¢ HRONIA POLLA ¢ 


Did you know that Christ came 
to America? 


Did you know that there is a book 


If you'd like to 
know more, 
call or stop by. 


(310) 598-1792 
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m@ t’s 10:15 p.m. and you’ve just returned from 
a day of surfing at your favorite pier. Standing 
in the shower, you suddenly remember the 
research assignment you were supposed to do 
for your 8 a.m. class the next day. It’s too late 
now. The library closed fifteen minutes ago. 
Thinking perhaps you should spend less time 
on the beach next semester when you retake the 
class, you begin to brainstorm for a good excuse 
to give your professor. 

If only you had a computer that connected 
to California State University, Long Beach 
library’s 24-hour-a-day on-line system. You 
could do the research from your home regard- 
less of the time and your grade would be saved. 

Someday this may be possible with the help 
of CD-ROM. This big brother of the audio 
CD, Compact Disc-Read Only Memory, serves 
to store large amounts of information in small 
spaces. Each disc contains a 3-mile-long spiral 
track measuring one-sixtieth the diameter of a 
human hair. According to Judith P. Roth in 
"Essential Guide to CD-ROM," a disc can hold 
the equivalent of 200 books, 1,000 pages each. 

At this time, three hindrances stand in the 
way of a direct link between the library’s 
computers and students’ computers. First, 
according to Gretchen Johnson, associate 
director of the CSULB library’s Information 
Programs, the library pays $3,000-8,000 in 
annual fees per CD-ROM, reaching a total of 
$100,000 per year for all the discs. This price 
only covers the library’s terminals. Additional 
ones, such as at students’ homes, would cost 
even more. Johnson believes manufacturers 
would raise prices because of the greater 
number of users. 

The second hindrance involves the undeter- 
mined legal issue of how to charge more money 
for more users. According to Johnson, the legal 
aspect might be more clear in a year. "The 
publishers wouldn’t leave the chance to make 
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more money, and it’s money that it’s all about,” 
Johnson said. “The students of today are the 
potential customers of tomorrow. If a graduate 


starts working for a company,” she continued, | 


COMPUTER ART BY ERIC PRESLEY 


“he will probably ask this company to pick up 
the same software and databases he used to 
work with as a student.” 

Third, the library’s computers are currently 
not capable of sending CD-ROM data to 
students’ homes. Johnson said the technical 
issues can be solved, but the necessary devices 
cost money—money the library may never have 
with an annually decreasing budget. 

According to Johnson, the future of the data 
access lies in Internet, a database which serves 
15 million users in 125 countries. This 
semester, On-campus computers were given a 
limited connection to Internet—they do not 


have access to all databases. “This is the first 
step to exceed the access to terminals beyond 
the walls of the library,” Johnson said. 

Inside the CSULB library, students may use 
CD-ROM databases on the second floor. They 
contain book indexes, economic data such as 
the 1990 U.S. Census, all Los Angeles Times 
articles published since 1991, and more. 

An entire volume (one year’s worth) of Los 
Angeles Times articles fits on only two CDs. 
Photos are described in a few words and dia- 
grams are transformed into charts. A search and 
retrieve program finds, for example, each 
article containing the keywords ‘computer,’ 
‘CD’ and ‘ROM’ in less than ten seconds. 

Robert Thompson, a CSULB zoology 
major, prefers CD-ROM to the traditional on- 
line services. “It’s a lot easier than working with 
books,” he explained, “and it’s saving me an 
hour per search.” Thompson feels CD-ROM 
has a significant drawback, though. He said 
many books listed in the database are not 
available in the library. 

Graduate student Maryann Andrade shares 
Thompson’s feelings. “I wish the system would 
tell if an item was in the library or not,” she 
said. “It’s disheartening when you look for 
things that aren’t there.” 

Both Thompson and Andrade offered sug- 
gestions to enhance the databases. Thompson 
would like it to offer alternative keywords when 
no references are found for the keyword 
requested. Because students refer to newspaper 
articles in their research papers, Andrade feels 
the CD-ROM catalog should include the 
newspaper section. 

Despite these inconveniences, many students 
take advantage of the available databases. But 
Johnson believes their popularity is temporary. 
“It’s not wise to look at the CD-ROM as the 
answer or the future,” she said. “It’s just one 
more choice among others.” 9 
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Register now for 
Winter Session. 


Spring is coming . . . now's the time to get ahead 


and earn those extra units you may need to 


complete your requirements for 
graduation. Enrolling in Winter Session 
gives you the opportunity to earn 4 units 
in just three weeks. Plus, the course 
you've been waiting for (but haven't 
been able to get) may be listed in the 
Winter Session Schedule. So check out 


Winter Session. But don't wait too long 


Jonuary 3-21 
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UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION 


SERVICES 


... Classes are first come first served and they're 


filling quickly. 


FREE schedules are available at 
University Extension Services, the 
bookstore, library, and throughout 
campus in the black and gold 
newsstands. 

Meet your GE requirements 

All Winter Session courses carry 


university credit 


For more information, call University Extension Services at (310) 985-5561. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERVICES, CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, LONG BEACH 


The California State University International Programs 


Ip Study Overseas 


Germany * Japan ® Sweden ¢ Brazil 
New Zealand © Mexico ¢ Zimbabwe 
Denmark ¢ Taiwan ¢ Quebec Israel 
Australia ¢ France ¢ Italy 

Spain ¢ United Kingdom 


e Sixteen Countries 
e CSU Resident Credit 


¢ Many Academic Fields Available 
e Academic Year Y 


e Financial Aid Applies 
e Regular Campus Fees 


Why stay at home? 
Travel — See the world! 


Call Cecilia Fidora, CSULB 
Study Abroad Office, SSA 201 
(310) 985-8429 


Or write — 


The California State University 
International Programs 
400 Golden Shore 


Long Beach, California 90802-4275 


